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What Is “Psychologically Healthy Religion’? 


Is religion “a sickness or a way to health’? Is religion 
“an illusion or a way to reality”? Wayne E. Oates, pro- 
fessor of psychology of religion at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, offers for the laymen a discussion 
of these and other questions in a new work entitled What 
Psychology Says About Religion, a Reflection Book (New 
York, Association Press, 1958. 50 cents). 

Many psychologists are silent about religion in their 
writings, says Professor Oates. Many apparently discuss 
religion in an avocational rather than a vocational way. 
Thus the documented sources are somewhat limited. Pro- 
fessor Oates gives a reading list of fourteen titles that he 
labels “a layman’s reading course.” 

He recognizes that “psychology is such a widely diverse 
field” that he entertains no hope that all professionals 
who read his work will be made happy. Psychology is 
described as a “young science,” a “many-sided science.” 
It must also be understood as “both an art and a science.” 

When psychologists do write about religion, they make 
critical inquiries with respect to the varied expressions of 
religion that they observe. Contemporary psychologists, as 
interpreted by Professor Oates, may be saying something 
like the following: “Religion can be a form of idolatrous 
bondage for the human spirit, but it may be a way of 
freedom for the human spirit.” Organized religion may 
function as a means of social control or as a quest for 
freedom. 

Similarly, with respect to other aspects of experience, 
teachings of psychologists are summed up: 

“Religion can be childish, but religion may be a way 
to maturity. ... 

“Religion may be a part of a mental sickness in and of 
itself, but it can be a way to health... . 
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“Religion may be an illusion, but it can be a way to 
reality... .” 

Since 1950 “several psychologists have begun to speak 
with an unhampered voice of conviction on the subject of 
religion. . . . Religion at its best in the healthy adult, to 
these psychologists, consists of the ultimate meanings by 
which a person lives and for which he has chosen both to 
live and, if necessary, to die.” 

“The Psychology ‘Beyond Psychology’ ” is the title of 
the final chapter. Gardner Murphy of the staff of the 
Menninger Clinic is quoted to the effect that in the psy- 
chological study of man the professionals have tended to 
evade the question of man’s “need in some way to come to 
terms with the cosmos as a whole.” 

Professor Oates concludes that there is an “imperative 
need for an avowedly Christian interpretation of the data 
of psychologists as to the nature and goals of personality.” 
He calls on psychologists “to take the Christian conception 
of man and evaluate it... .” All of which also lays a bur- 
den on Christian theologians—they are called upon to 
study carefully the findings of the contemporary psy- 
chologists, 


The Ministry as Hope and Despair 


“The ministry is the hope and the despair of the 
[ecumenical] movement, the chief agency through which 
its purpose can be fulfilled, and the chief obstacle in the 
way,” Daniel Jenkins declares in the book, title above 
(Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1958. 
$3.00). The first chapter is on “The Ministry as the 
Ecumenical Problem.” The reason for despair is not mere 
perversity of the minister, but “that cannot always be left 
out of account.” “It lies in the nature of the situation in 
which the ministry finds itself. . . . The steward of the 
church’s catholicity is forced by circumstances to be the 
chief influence working towards sectarianism.” 

“The ministry as an institution is very directly involved 
in that cultural crisis of our time, particularly but by no 
means exclusively in the Western world, which the 
ecumenical movement has done so much to define and to 
try to overcome. .. . The influences which do most to set 
the pattern for the lives of characteristically modern men 
are those of applied science, technology, industry, com- 
merce, and advertising, and it is hard to see where Chris- 
tian standards apply to them. The result is that those who 
engage in these activities do not make the effort to relate 
them to their Christian faith and reserve their conscious 
efforts to live the Christian life for their leisure hours 
with their families. .. . Yet the desire to bring all parts of 
human life, including working life, into the sphere of 
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Christian obedience is very strong in our midst. It is this 
which creates the cultural crisis with all its tensions.” 

“The ministry of the churches,” Dr. Jenkins observes, 
“probably represents the most conservative professional 
group in Western society, in organization, procedure, and 
style of dress.” “The ministry has, in point of fact, been 
liberal bourgeois society’s chief means of retaining its 
complacency about itself in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and has sometimes even gone so far 
as to justify that as its function to itself.” Rigid stereo- 
types in the ministry are encouraged by the “tightly or- 
ganized and highly professionalized ministerial caste” of 
Roman Catholicism, and Protestants are influenced by 
Catholic assumptions and practices. Also, the “tempta- 
tions of clericalism are so pervasive that no Protestant 
churches are free from their own forms of clericalism, 
which are indigenous and need no outside influence to 
account for them.” All types of churches “quickly 
develop a conservative, backward-looking mentality.” 

As a condition of renewal, churches should make an 
“assessment of how far their present structures enable 
them to fulfill their essential functions.” One of the 
main functions of ministers is “to keep churches on the 
move.” 

There is persistent strength in the “prophetic tradi- 
tion in the life of the church, but it is only too easy to 
see how that strength can be overlooked.” “The churches 
need prophetic ministry today as urgently as they ever 
have.” They need ministers who both strengthen “the 
work of the visible Christian community” and also act in 
such a way as not to idolize the institutions but remain 
open for new experiences. 

Dr. Jenkins exercises a ministry both in England, where 
he is pastor of a Congregational Church in London, and 
in America, where he teaches part of the year as a mem- 
ber of the Federated Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He expresses free church views on the 
episcopacy, but thinks that the Episcopal ministry is 
worthy of the deep respect of Protestantism. Portions 
of the book are texts of lectures delivered at Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary; however, three of the 
chapters are reproduced from an earlier book, now out 
of print, The Gift of Ministry. Dr. Jenkins’ chapter, 
“Unpopular Thoughts on Communication,” will be re- 
viewed later. 


“Is There a Theologian Around?” 


“Ts there a theologian around who will take our real 
problems and real concerns and relate them to his disci- 
pline? If there is, some of us would like to hear from 
you. I think all America would.” Thus John Cogley 
concluded a statement, “Is Anybody Listening?” in The 
Commonweal, a journal of public affairs, literature, and 
the arts, edited by Roman Catholic laymen, New York, 
February 7, 1958. 

“Where are the Catholic theologians capable of doing 
for Catholicism what men like Paul Tillich and Niebuhr 
have done for Protestantism? I do not know where they 
are; they may be some place; I do know they are silent. 
There is a revival of theological interest in this country, 
but Catholics have not met its challenge. .. . 

“T would like to see a theological journal which would 
carry articles so pertinent to the real moral and spiritual 
concerns of men that our Secretary of State would no 
more think of missing it than he would of ignoring the 
New York Times. ... 


“The world, even the much berated world of the egg. 
head, is not deaf to theological wisdom; it does demand 
however, that theology be pertinent and answer the req] 
questions people are asking. . . . 

“Can we do something about this? Is there a theolo. 
gian around—aside from Father Gustave Weigel [of 
Woodstock College]—who thinks that theology is more 
than a clerical pastime and has eternal insights that men 
who are committed to the world will find pertinent.” 


“50 Years of Religious Thought” 


Writing as an “impenitent liberal” Winfred E. Gar. 
rison considers “50 Years of Religious Thought” in the 
50th anniversary issue of the Christian Century, Chicago, 
October 8, 1958. He accepts as “trite but true” the fol- 
lowing observation : 


“The first quarter of the 20th century saw a con- 
tinuance of the liberal movement which had already made 
considerable advance in the last quarter of the 19th; and 
... the second quarter of the 20th century witnessed a 
reversal of that movement, following and accompanied 
by a widespread sense of disillusionment.” 

The liberal mood never had “a very solid intellectual 
ground,” Dr, Garrison writes. “In one aspect it was 
little more than a generalization upon current conditions 
of peace, progress, and prosperity.” The liberal move- 
ment in the churches expressed religious concern, how- 
ever, for the food, clothing, and shelter of the people. 

In the early 1900s the “federation question” became a 
warm issue. Dr. Garrison thinks that the Federal Council 
got its original impetus from the drive to stimulate and 
coordinate efforts for social justice. [Others think that 
there were two drives, the one mentioned and the wish 
to consolidate Protestant strength generally.] Liberals 
were not the only supporters of the Federal Council, of 
course, and the liberal Unitarians and Universalists were 
kept out for theological reasons. It was a day, too, 
when a conservative religious journal could say of the 
social gospel that it was a “sort of chop suey.” 

Liberals do not deserve the adjective naive, thinks Dr. 
Garrison, even though it is a tendency of all liberalism 
to be somewhat optimistic. Liberals have been distin- 
guished for underestimating obstacles. John Addington 
Symonds who wrote a seven-volume history of the 
Renaissance could write a hymn in 1893: “These things 
shall be: a loftier race... .” Liberals also overemphasized 
systems, for which Kierkegaard and others have supplied 
correctives. 

Meanwhile great masses of our church people were 
“completely untouched” by the ferments of theological 
and philosophical discussion that took place. The “bulk 
of the laity and ministry of several large denominations” 
were not affected by “any thought or discovery of the 
last two hundred years.” 

As for the future, there will probably continue to be 
three large groups of people. One, those who accept 
the authority of “custom and tradition in their respec- 
tive denominations.” Two, those who reject traditional 
authority and also reject religion at the same time—and 
this group includes large numbers of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics “who do not actually break with their 
churches but who lose interest and . . . constitute a secu- 
lar-minded fringe... .” Three, liberals of various shades, 
many of whom retain their relationship in religious bodies 
that are known as conservative. The future rests with 
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these liberals, he thinks, even though many do not call 
themselves by that term. They will “claim liberty and 
employ the methods of untrammeled research which 
alone make possible any advance in religious thought.” 


Four Philosopher-Theologians 


The works of four philosopher-theologians, Jacques 
Maritain, Nicolas Berdyaev, Martin Buber, and Paul Til- 
lich, are represented in a reader compiled with introduc- 
tion and notes by Will Herberg (Four Existentialist 
Theologians, Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1958. $4.00). Three of the four are laymen, the 
only ordained clergyman being Tillich. All have influence 
beyond the religious group with which they are identified. 
Mr. Herberg thinks the four are “heralds of the post- 
modern mind, trail-blazers in the great . . . movement of 
thought that is struggling to go beyond the confident posi- 
tivism, naturalism, and scientism that are the hallmarks 
of modernity. .. . Each of these men has felt in his own 
existence the metaphysical disquiet that is disturbing the 
complacency of the late-modern world, and each has 
experienced . . . metaphysical hunger that cannot be 
stilled with the dry husks of nineteenth-century plati- 
tudes.” 

Mr. Herberg, who teaches at Drew University, has en- 
deavored to select writings from the four that “best serve 
to bring out both the unity and the diversity in the 
thought of these four men.” The compiler also writes a 
comprehensive interpretative essay that introduces the 
thinking of these four men and states why they are con- 
sidered together. In addition he gives brief biographical 
sketches preceding the selections from the writings, and 
short bibliographies. Mr. Herberg expresses the con- 
viction that “much of the best creative thinking these 
days is being done in theology and religious philosophy.” 

“Though each speaks out of his own tradition—Mari- 
tain out of Roman Catholicism, Berdyaev out of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Buber out of Judaism, and Tillich out of 
Protestantism—they all raise very much the same prob- 
lems and stress very much the same themes. Yet because 
they do speak out of different traditions and operate with 
different philosophical categories, they deal with these 
problems and develop these themes in significantly dif- 
ferent ways. But what is common to all and what is dis- 
tinctive to each must enter into any adequate under- 
standing of the four philosopher-theologians.” 

One affinity is “the strong personalist emphasis.” 
Another is social concern. The four are declared by Mr. 
Herberg to be “uncompromising” in their “criticism of 
the depersonalization and the dehumanization resulting 
from modern mass society.” They teach that “both indi- 
vidualism and collectivism violate true community. . . .” 
Buber, e.g., has expressed a specific interest in small, 
cooperative communities. 

“When they theologize, they theologize in the midst of 
life, and with relevance to all the issues of life.” 


“Religion and the Free Society” 


One title in the series of pamphlets being published 
by the Fund for the Republic, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., on “basic issues underlying a free 
society.” is on Religion and the Free Society (1958). It 
includes a “structure of the problem” as seen by con- 
sultants “who speak out of distinct theological and philo- 
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sophical traditions but share a common concern for the 
free society.” Included are the following papers: 

“Religion and the American Way of Life,” by William 
Lee Miller. Three problems, closely related, are con- 
sidered : “the widely prevalent and intellectually debilitating 
relativism that removes the link between mind or con- 
science and an objective truth or value”; “the utter 
pragmatism of our society”; “the drive toward a shallow 
and implicitly compulsory common creed.” “But . . . one 
would have to add that in America’s central religious 
tradition a resolution of the problems faced by the free 
society may be found. . . . The religious communities 
. . . look to a dimension beyond the unities of a society, 
beyond the immediate and practical aims, and beyond the 
opinion and interest of individuals and crowds. . . . That 
transcendent dimension . . . is necessary if a society is to 
recognize the claims of both truth and liberty without 
allowing either to destroy the other.” 

“Religion as a Source of Tension,” by William Clancy. 
The tensions we now feel between religion and the civil 
society “are only a chapter in the long and probably end- 
less history of tensions between religion and the world.” 
“Churchmen must understand that their public role in our 
society is radically different from the role they played 
when the authority of the church was universally ac- 
cepted.” 

“The Problem of Pluralism,” by Arthur Cohen. Re- 
viewing recent Supreme Court decisions, Mr. Cohen sees 
the Court as “willing to acknowledge that no formulation 
with regard to either separation or establishment could 
be final, that in response to the unfolding of events and 
the exigencies of history the Court would continue to 
refine its understanding.” “Religion in pluralist America 
is the victim of a species of internal confusion and disor- 
der. . . . Religion has succeeded too readily in adjusting 
and accommodating itself to contemporary Amercan life. 
. . . Religion assumes that, once adjusted, it is entitled 
. . . to special rights and treatment. In the former it 
betrays its own vocation; in the latter it compromises 
the free society.” 

“The Constitutional Question,” by Mark de Wolfe 
Howe. “We are all apt to favor that reading of history 
which lends support to our own predilections.” Mr. 
Howe, of the Harvard Law School, believes that “there 
is no justification for setting as high a barrier [to aid 
to religion] against state governments as must be recog- 
nized against the nation.” Also, among other things, 
“the claim that religious liberty, either against the state 
or against the nation, has a more favorable status than 
other constitutional liberties is no longer justified.” 

Also included is a comprehensive analysis of Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with the establishment and free 
exercise of religion, by M. W. Kempner of the law firm 
which is counsel to the Fund for the Republic. 


The Fund for the Republic sponsored a seminar on 
Religion in a Free Society in New York, May 5-9, 1958. 
The Fund has published a report of the seminar, by 
Donald McDonald, editor of’ the Catholic Messenger, 
Dubuque, Iowa, under the title of Religion and Freedom. 
Among the issues explored were pluralism and unity; 
church and state; the school question; secular culture, 
including censorship; religion and the free society. 
Meridian Books, New York, has published, 1958, a 
paperback book based on the talks given at the seminar, 
under the title Religion in America: Original Essays on 
Religion and the Free Society ($1.45 a copy). 
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“Third Force” in American Christendom 


A large “third force” differing from classical Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism, reporting a total mem- 
bership of some 4,350,000 persons in the United States, 
is interpreted by Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, in Life, New 
York, June 9, 1958. Seventeen religious bodies, including 
several Churches of God, the Adventists, the Churches of 
Christ, the various Pentecostal Churches, the Church of 
the Nazarene, are listed. Dr. Van Dusen says that this 
movement is “even more active and numerous overseas 
than at home for the good reason that, without exception, 
its groups are militantly missionary.” 


“Too often,” writes Dr. Van Dusen, “traditional 
Christians . . . dismiss the churches of the third force 
disdainfully as ‘fringe sects.’” “But they are one of 
the most important facts in the Christian history of our 
times. Catholics and Protestants can learn much of 
Christian value from them.” 


The phrase “fringe sects” is “certainly misleading.” 
The term sect has been applied to the numerous bodies 
which sprang up alongside the largest Reformation 
Churches. The present bodies of the third force, like 
the earlier sects, “are rebelling from real or alleged 
faults in older churches.” But as for “fringe,” these 
bodies may be on the fringe of traditional churches, “but 
not necessarily on the fringe of Christendom.” 


“Many features of this ‘new Christianity’ bear striking 
resemblance to the life of the earliest Christian churches 
as revealed in the New Testament. Peter and Barnabas 
and Paul might find themselves more at home in a Holi- 
ness service or at a Pentecostal revival than in the more 
formalized and sophisticated worship of other churches, 
Catholic or Protestant.” 

The third force is largely an “offshoot” of Protes- 
tantism in the U. S. (Abroad it also has Roman Catholic 
roots; e.g., in Brazil where there are numerous Spiritists 
who were formerly Roman Catholics.) 


“There are several sources of strength which have 
made the third force the most extraordinary religious 
phenomenon of our time. Its groups preach a direct 
biblical message readily understood. They commonly 
promise an immediate, life-transforming experience of the 
living God-in-Christ which is far more significant to 
many individuals than the version of it normally found 
in conventional churches. 


“They directly approach people—in their homes, on 
the streets, anywhere—and do not wait for them to come 
to church. They have great spiritual ardor, which is 
sometimes, but by no means always, excessively emo- 
tional. 

“They shepherd their converts in an intimate sustain- 
ing group fellowship: a feature of every vital Christian 
renewal since the Holy Spirit descended on the Disciples 
at the first Pentecost. They place strong emphasis upon 
the Holy Spirit—so neglected by many traditional Chris- 
tians—as the immediate, potent presence of God both in 
each human soul and in the Christian fellowship. Above 
all, they expect their followers to practice an active, 
untiring seven-day-a-week Christianity. 

“There are shortcomings in the movement. Its intel- 
lectual outlook is quite limited. For the most part, it 
is blithely indifferent to scientific and historical advances, 
including the proven results of modern inquiry into the 
writing of the Bible and the development of the church. 
Its Christian message tends to be so simple as to be incom- 


plete. Its spirit is all too often narrow, bigoted, ang 
intolerant. 

The groups are found active in both rural and urbay 
America and in many far corners of the world. An 
Anglican bishop in the Far East reports that these move. 
ments are both reaching people not in the older churches 
and missions and also drawing adherents from the estab. 
lished institutions. 

“Chastened readiness” is observed by Dr. Van Dusen 
among Protestants to study this “mighty sweep,” particu- 
larly “to learn if it may not have important, neglected 
elements in a full and true Christian witness.” 


The Resilient Teachings of Walter 
Rauschenbusch 


During 1957 and early 1958 recognition was given at 
various theological seminaries and other institutions of 
the 50th anniversary of the publication of Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis (Mac- 
millan, 1907). One of the addresses commemorating this 
event was made by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, on Rauschen- 
busch Day at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1957. An edited transcription of 
the address, “Rauschenbusch in Ecumenical Light,” was 
printed in the Bulletin of the Divinity School, May, 1958. 

Dr. ’t Hooft recalled that he had written a dissertation 
in 1928 at the University of Leiden on “The Background 
of the Social Gospel in America.” He said that the 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Work in 1925 “took 
the form of a collision between two theologies ; on the one 
hand, the social gospel theology as it came from the 
United States, and on the other, German theology as it 
was in those post-war years. 

“There is a truly prophetic element in Rauschenbusch’s 
message. But it would seem that his theology was a hin- 
drance rather than a help for his prophetic task.” Since 
Rauschenbusch’s day and since 1925 “new trends of 
thought entered upon the scene,” indicated by the names 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth, J. H. Oldham, and 
Adolf Hitler. The Nazi persecution of the church in 
Germany made plain that “the old other-worldly theology 
in Germany was inadequate for that situation.” By about 
1937 “the movements of thought on both sides of the 
ocean began to converge.” “And this process was intensi- 
fied by the Second World War.” Now the tradition of 
the social gospel and that of European theology “have 
entered into helpful and constructive discussion with each 
other and have both been transformed.” The gatherings 
at Amsterdam in 1948 and at Evanston in 1954 have 
demonstrated the “basic consensus.” 

“That brings us back again to Walter Rauschenbusch.” 
His basic convictions have come to be widely accepted. 
The role of the structures of society is now recognized in 
in the church. “That is why we have reason to be thank- 
ful to Walter Rauschenbusch.” 

“T hope that neither in the ecumenical movement nor in 
this country will the message of Walter Rauschenbusch 
be forgotten. Because of the alarming success of religion 
in the United States today you are once again in a very 
dangerous situation. The danger is that by the very size 
of the church, by its embracing of so many new people, 
many of whom do not know the ABC of Christianity, 
the church will fall into the great temptation of adjust- 
ing itself to its environment. In such a situation you 
will need to listen to prophetic voices, and to hear again 
the prophetic voice of Walter Rauschenbusch.” 
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Sermon to Finnish Members of Parliament 


“The Finnish nation expects a new harmony and new 
earnest endeavors from its representatives,” Bishop G. O. 
Rosenqvist stated in his sermon at the service by which 
the new Parliament opened its first session after the elec- 
tion in 1958. 

In his sermon the Bishop said, among other things: 

“In the most diverse sections in our people there is a 
strong feeling that our political life needs a radical 
renewal. The shocking gravity of our time emphasizes 
this demand. . . . We look for an unswerving loyalty 
towards the legal system of our country. We urge a 
new will to cooperate which may bridge old chasms and 
unite all positively inclined forces in honest collaboration 
for the welfare of our country and nation. It is our wish 
that concern for our privileges and selfish party interests 
may give way to considerations for the common good. 
Especially all suffering, unemployed, and old people and 
those ill-treated by life are entitled to help from both the 
authorities as well as the individual.” 

The Bishop reminded the audience that the country 
and its freedom, the native soil and the home, are gifts 
from God and continued : 

“Every gift carries obligations with it. Our society, 
our legal system, and our faith are gifts which we have 
inherited from our fathers, and they are great enough 
to call forth gratitude and a sense of sacred obligation. 

“Our country has experienced hard times, but it has 
come through with its freedom intact, although bleeding. 
In spite of all that we complain about now this country 
gives us living conditions for which we must be grateful 
and thank God. 

“The fate of our country and the good living conditions 
which we experience today tell us that we must guard 
that which we have received in order to pass it on un- 
scathed and improved to future generations. The judg- 
ment of posterity on our generation will be hard if we 
who, in spite of all sufferings, errors, and dangers, have 
been allowed to retain freedom and prosperity on account 
of discord and quarrelling set at stake the highest values 
of the country and our own lives.” (From “Church News 
From the Northern Countries.” ) 


Safety Council on Christmas Traffic Accidents 


The National Safety Council, Chicago, says its studies 
indicate that a high percentage of Christmas traffic acci- 
dents occur at such hours that “many of these can be 
traced to the office party and its highball hilarity.” 

A press release issued by the Council says that it is 


making a “practical attempt to eliminate a definite source . 


” 


of death and destruction on the highways. . . 

In a message to 8,000 businesses, the Council stated: 
“It is tragically ironic to celebrate a holiday dedicated to 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward men,’ and then send 
people on the public highway in a condition to injure and 
destroy their fellow men.” 

“The most dangerous drink ever concocted is ‘One for 
the road.’ ” 

“Drinking and driving are a lethal combination any 
time, anywhere, and not just in connection with the 
Christmas party.” 


A 40-Day Fast in Washington 


For forty days following May 27, 1958, Ammon Hen- 
nacy fasted and picketed, four hours each day, an office 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in Washington, D. C., 
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as a protest against what he called the “atomic sins” of 
the United States. Mr. Hennacy is an anarchist who is 
an associate editor of The Catholic Worker, New York, 
and in the July-August issue of that paper he gives an 
account of his experience. He timed his fast to coincide 
with a March for Peace being organized at Washington, 
and in order to prepare for his annual fast and picketing 
of the Internal Revenue Office in New York, August 6-18. 

In Washington he was greeted courteously by those 
who passed by and by employes of the Commission. Ad- 
miral Lewis S. Strauss, then chairman of the A.E.C., 
talked with him on two occasions. 

An unnamed employe of the Commission is quoted as 
stating to Mr. Hennacy: “I know as much about the ef- 
fects of atomic radiation as any one in this country. Keep 
up your picketing. Good luck to you.” Mr. Hennacy 
was joined by others who fasted for shorter periods. 

When the fast began, Mr. Hennacy weighed 158 
pounds. By the 18th day he had lost 25 pounds. During 
the next 12 days he lost no weight. By the 40th day he 
had lost 31 pounds. Within a brief period after eating 
again he regained 17 pounds, 

Every morning Mr. Hennacy went at 7:00 a.m. to 
mass at the Roman Catholic Cathedral. “The priests there 
were ... not a bit interested in my witness.” 


A Letter from Jackie Robinson 


A letter has come from Jackie Robinson stating that 
he has become a director of “a new business venture 
called Modern Community Developers, Inc.” He believes 
this to be “the first enterprise of its kind to help private 
groups and individuals build integrated housing.” 

The president of MCD is Morris Milgrim who has di- 
rected two integrated housing developments in suburban 
Philadelphia. He lives in one of these, Greenbelt Knoll. 
The other is Concord Park, described in this Service 
Feb. 2, 1957, and June 4,1955. There are two more proj- 
ects under way near Princeton, N. J. 

MCD proposes “to lend money to builders and inves- 
tors as part of the capital they need for integrated hous- 
ing developments; to build them ourselves; to serve as 
consultants on loans, sales, management, or community 
relations for those interested in building, buying, or oper- 
ating integrated housing.” 

MCD has begun operations with invested capital of 
over $250,000; it is hoping to raise $1,500,000. 

Mr. Robinson, who became nationally known as the 
first Negro to play professional major-league baseball 
(under Branch Rickey on the Brooklyn Dodgers, now 
the Los Angeles Dodgers), refers to his most satisfactory 
life in a neighborhood of Stamford, Conn. “My boy, 
Jackie, Jr., plays on a Little League team.” Mr. Robinson 
thinks there are about 100 “new integrated” neighbor- 
_ in the U. S.—“but that is not nearly enough of 
them.” 

MCD can be addressed at 84 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N. J. 


Nyborg and International Affairs 


Economic and social development and disarmament and 
atomic tests were the subject of major pronouncements 
made by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Nyborg, Denmark, August 21-29, 
1958. 

The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches is a policy-making body of 90 members which 
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includes churchmen from Protestant, Orthodox, and An- 
glican churches throughout the world. In all, the World 
Council of Churches has over 165 member churches (re- 
ligious bodies) in 50 countries throughout the world in- 
volving some 170,000,000 people. 

The Churches and Economic and Social Development 

In a resolution, “Christian Concerns in Economic and 
Social Development,” the Central Committee drew atten- 
tion to the “critical state of the struggle to accelerate the 
economic and social development of the countries of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America.” 

The committee referred to the revolutionary ferment 
in political, economic, and social life now being experi- 
enced by two-thirds of the peoples of the world. In this 
great social change occasioned by Western technology, 
“the peoples should see the hand of God and in obedience 
give new heed to the claims of justice and common hu- 
manity. Beneath all divisions, men everywhere are broth- 
ers through the love of God, and have become neighbors 
through knowledge given by God. 

“There is in consequence a common responsibility for 
economic and social devlopment in the interest of a more 
genuine world community.” 

The resolution pointed to the plight of the less de- 
veloped areas of the world in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America which are “desperately short of capital and tech- 
nical skills,” and stated that only outside aid from the 
economically more developed countries in North Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Australasia can save the day. 

Although much aid has been given through the United 
Nations, bilateral and multi-lateral programs, colonial 
development schemes and private investment, the res- 
olution noted that “the response so far is insufficient.” 

Programs of aid “must be related to the stimulation 
of international trade, to problems of population growth, 
to indigenous educational ventures, and to many other 
elements of an economically sound society.” 

Specifically the following “vital” points were empha- 
sized in the resolution: 

“1. Social and economic progress require balanced pro- 
grams of social and economic development including agri- 
culture, industry, basic services, education and health pro- 
grams. ... 

“2. Economic assistance takes many forms. This vari- 
ety has many advantages, but requires better correlation, 
preferably under United Nations auspices, so that as- 
sistance can be more rationally planned, with safeguards 
against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public sup- 

“3. Far more grants and generous loans are essential. 
Contributing countries need to work out long-term pol- 
icies for their assistance. If at least one per cent of the 
national income of countries were devoted to these pur- 
poses, the picture would become more helpful. . . . 

“4. In pressing for further assistance we are aware 
that this raises a number of economic difficulties for con- 
tributing countries... . As Christians, we call on nations 
to make the necessary adjustments in their economic 
policies.” 

“5. Trade and monetary policies of the more de- 
veloped countries often have a quite disproportionate ef- 
fect on the ability of the less developed countries to carry 
out their development programs. The former need to take 
fully into account the international effect of their policies. 
This particularly concerns their attitude to schemes for 
stabilizing commodity prices, whose instability is often 
crippling to under-developed countries. 


“6. International private investment has an important 
role to play, and both receiving and contributing coun. 
tries have to follow constructive policies so that such jn- 
vestment can be stimulated to share responsibility in the 
common task. 

“7, Economic aid will be most effective only when there 
is honorable trusteeship in the administration of such de- 
velopmental plans. . . .” 

The Churches have special tasks in the sphere of eco- 
nomic development : 

“1, Christians should help to spread knowledge in 
their own countries about development programs and 
encourage a responsible attitude to them. 


“2. Qualified individuals should be helped to find a 
vocation in work for economic and social development 
with the understanding and dedication required. 

“3. Christian institutions in the economically less de- 
veloped countries should review the technical services 
they provide, in the light of the requirements of a dy- 
namic and balanced development program. New op- 
portunities for Christian service in this field present a 
claim on the resources of Church agencies. 


“4. Of special importance is the ministry to those up- 
rooted by rapid social change. The breakdown of family, 
tribal, and community patterns is a challenge to Christian 
evangelism and service. The Christian churches in these 
areas need the prayers and support of the churches in 
other parts of the world.” 


Disarmament and Atomic Tests 

In a brief resolution the Central Committee outlined 
its attitude toward disarmament and atomic tests. Re- 
ferring to the work of the technicians of the atomic 
powers in reaching agreement on the detection of tests, 
it noted that the governments producing atomic weapons 
have thus “taken a first step towards bringing the test- 
ing of those weapons under international control.” While 
welcoming this as a step forward, the Central Committee 
urged statesmen “not to rest content with this beginning, 
but to show courage in pressing forward along the new 
way opened. 

“The cessation of atomic testing which we advocated 
a year ago [at the Central Committee meeting at Yale 
University] should lead to diligent efforts to halt the 
production of nuclear weapons and to reduce existing 
armaments.” [At the time this resolution was passed the 
Soviet Union had not resumed atomic testing, as the whole 
world now knows it has done.] 


In this period of crisis, the churches should prepare 
the way for an “open society” in which friendship and 
confidence, leading to understanding and trust, can be 
created. 


In concluding, the Central Committee said: “We know 
the great difficulties that must be overcome. Yet what 
appears to be impossible with men, is surely possible with 
God. To Him we pray that He who has taken upon Him- 
self the burdens and sorrows of mankind, may guide 
and strengthen our work for peace on earth.” 


The Central Committee also adopted a longer statement 
on the same subject prepared by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, a joint agency of the 
World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


A study document, “Christians and the Prevention of 
War in an Atomic Age,” was presented to the Central 
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Committee during its Nyborg session. The study of the 
prevention of war was prepared by a 14-member com- 
mission of theologians, scientists, and military men headed 
by Sir Thomas Murray Taylor, principal and vice chan- 
cellor, University of Aberdeen. It was the result of a 
three-year study of the problem of Christianity and the 
prevention of war in an atomic age. The paper is ex- 
pressly described as a “study document,” “It is not meant 
to be a statement of policy, but an attempt to understand 
some of the moral implications of the atomic age and to 
present some Christian considerations for fuller discus- 
sion,” it was reported by Dr. C. L. Patijn, a member of 
parliament in the Netherlands, one of the presenters of 
the report to the Central Committee. 

The study, according to World Council sources, calls 
for “the discipline of possessing nuclear armaments but 
of not using them in all out war.” That discipline, it says, 
must grow out of a second and broader one “capable of 
using armaments whether conventional or nuclear, if at 
all, in a radically limited way only.” 

Because Christians cannot accept the justification of a 
limited war, the study report says that its purpose is 
“to limit war as a first step in getting rid of it.” 

Hydrogen bombs are considered “deterrents only,” and 
the commission, it is reported, makes a plea for that “dis- 
cipline which is determined to use the possession” of the 
weapons “only in a discriminating way. We are all agreed 
in the declaration of the principle that at least it is not 
permissible to use them before the other party has used 
them, or to take any advantage from their possession, 
except to deter other parties from using them.” 

Four members of the commission, two of them paci- 
fists, expressed reservations saying it was not “permissible 
to sanction or support the use in any circumstances of 
the H-bomb, the terrible nature of which is recognized 
by all of us.” They said further that “use of the H-bomb 
constitutes an atrocity not to be justified in a belligerent 
even if the enemy is guilty of it and not allowable on any 
ground of reprisal or retaliation, actual or threatened.” 

In the discussion following a critique prepared by 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
was presented. This critique, it is reported from Geneva, 
said that the CCIA “questioned whether or not the docu- 
ment was really a theological discussion; called for 
more consideration of the main political conflict of to- 
day; questioned the suggestions in the document that in 
certain circumstances surrender on the enemy’s terms 
should be prepared and that a nation is not permitted 
to he the first to use a megaton weapon.” 

The study commission requested the Central Committee 
to authorize it to use the document as a starting point 
for further discussion, “with a view to receiving com- 
ments,”’ and to authorize the Council’s Division of Studies 
and the CCIA to propose further plans for continuing 
the study to the World Council’s Executive Committee. 


Central Committee Resolution 


The discussion in the Central Committee ranged from 
favorable to highly critical comments from the members. 
After considerable debate The Central Committee passed 
a resolution in which it was declared that the document 
on “Christians and the Prevention of War in an Atomic 
Age: A Theological Discussion” is “a contribution to 
the study process, in no wise constitutes a formulation 
of World Council policy, whether in respect to war in 
general, limited war, megaton weapons, all-out war, the 
problems of surrender and non-violent resistance, or 
any other matter... .” 
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The Central Committee decided that the “Commis- 
sion’s [document] should now be distributed to the 
member churches as a stimulus to widespread reflection 
and discussion on the urgent issues” it raises. 

Appendices will be attached to the Commission’s study 
document. The Central Committee directed the Secre- 
tariat to attach: “(a) the present Central Committee 
action, (b) the addresses and the minutes of the discus- 
sion related to the presentation of the [document] dur- 
ing the present session of the Central Committee, (c) 
the critique of the Commission’s [study document] sub- 
mitted by the CCIA Executive Committee prior to 
the meeting of the Central Committee.” 

The resolution of the Central Committee, in the in- 
terests of “utter clarity,” set forth specifically what was 
to go on the title page. 

The Central Committee requests the “officers of the 
Division of Studies, in consultation with the officers of 
the Commission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs, to propose to the Executive Committee plans for 
the continuation of the study with the aims of taking 
into full account both the reactions of the Churches and 
newly-arising technological and political facts; it further 
asks that such plans provide for the clearest possible 
exposition of the theological grounds upon which all 
technological or political factors are judged and all lines 
of action formulated... .” 


Lambeth, 1958 


“We, Archbishops and Bishops of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in communion with the See of 
Canterbury, three hundred and ten in number, assembled 
from forty-six countries, under the Presidency of Geof- 
frey, Archbishop of Canterbury . . . send you greeting 
in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Thus read the opening phrases of “Encyclical Letter 
to the Faithful in Jesus Christ” printed in The Lambeth 
Conference 1958 (Greenwich, Conn. The Seabury Press, 
1958. Paper, $1.20; Cloth, $2.00). 

This official report has two parts: There is a “list 
of Bishops attending the Conference”; an “Encyclical 
Letter to the Faithful in Jesus Christ; A Message; The 
Resolution formally adopted by the Conference; A State- 
ment on Peace”; and, “The Services and Meetings of 
the Conference.” 

Part II contains the “Reports of Committees”—the 
five preparatory commission reports for the Conference 
were presented in committees and the final text issued 
here. The five are: (1) “The Holy Bible: Its Authority 
and Message”; (2) “Church Unity and the Church Uni- 
versal”; (3) “Progress in the Anglican Communion, 
(a) Missionary Appeal and Strategy, (b) The Book 
of Common Prayer, (c) Ministries and Manpower; 
(4) The Reconciling of Conflicts between and within 
Nations”; and, (5) “The Family in Contemporary So- 
ciety.” 

Reconciliation is the central theme of the Lambeth 
Conference: “At the heart of the world’s confusion is 
the failure of men to understand and accept the way 
God offers by which they may be reconciled to him. In 
such a situation it is the urgent duty of the Church to 
be the channel of Christ’s reconciling power. We have 
tried to see all problems as problems of reconciliation, 
for the solution of which the spirit of renunciation and 
self-sacrifice is an essential condition.” 

In all 131 resolutions were passed which pertained to 
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subjects dealt with by the five committees described 
above. A few excerpts from each section are quoted 
below. 

In the section, “The Bible” (Resolutions 1-12), the 
prelates welcomed the signs “of the revival of Bible 
Study within the common life of the Church .. .” and 
called upon “all Church people to re-establish the habit 
of Bible-reading at home,” they commend the “growing 
practice of group Bible study.” It was also resolved to 
invite “the churches of the Anglican Communion to 
engage in a special effort during the next ten years to 
extend the scope and deepen the quality of personal 
and corporate study of the Bible.” 

Section 2 is “Church Unity and the Church Universal” 
(Resolutions 13-57). It deals with the relationships be- 
tween the Anglican churches themselves and with groups 
such as the Church of South India, the Presbyterian 
Churches, The Methodist Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Eastern Orthodox Church, other Eastern 
Churches, Old Catholic Churches, Scandinavian Churches, 
Netherlands Reformed Church, the Spanish Reformed 
Episcopal Church and the Lusitanian Church, Philippine 
Independent Church, and the Episcopi Vagantes. The 
section closes with the following resolution regarding 
the World Council of Churches (Resolution 55): “The 
Conference records its thankfulness to Almighty God 
for the formation, growth, and achievements of the 
World Council of Churches, and urges all the Churches 
and Provinces of the Anglican Communion to ensure that 
they are adequately represented in its counsels, take a 
full share in its work, and assume a just part of its 
financial responsibility.” A resolution on Inter-Church 
Aid (Resolution 56) called attention to the “outstanding 
work of relief and reconciliation” done by the Division 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches and urges Anglicans “to 
support it wholeheartedly and, when possible, themselves 
to offer sanctuary and the deepest charity to those who, 
a whatever cause, have lost their home and citizen- 
ship.” 

“Progress in the Anglican Communion” is the subject 
of Section 3 (Resolutions 58-99). Resolutions 58 and 
59 state that the Mission of the Church is to the whole 
world and that there is no frontier between “home” and 
“foreign.” It is also stated that the “Church of Jesus 
Christ transcends all national and racial limitations, 
every Church should endeavor to share fully in the life 
of the people in the country in which it exists.” 

The Lambeth Conference “holds that the purpose of 
a Kalendar is to increase our thankfulness to God and 
to strengthen our faith by recalling regularly the great 
truths of the Gospel, the principal events in the life of 
our Lord, and the lives and examples of men and women 
who have borne pre-eminent witness to the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and are with us in the communion of 
saints.” (Resolution 77) Article 79 sets forth the pro- 
cedures for the selection of saints and heroes for com- 
memoration. The commemoration of scriptural saints 
should be “in strict accord with the fact made known in 
Holy Scripture.” New names will be added when a per- 
son’s “historical character and devotion are beyond 
doubt” and after the “perspective of history” is satisfied. 
There should be a widespread desire for the inclusion 
of an individual “expressed in the region concerned 
over a reasonable period of time.” 

Resolution 81 states that although there is “numerical 
inadequacy of the ministry available to consolidate the 
Church’s present work, and to serve its expanding mis- 


sion,” there “is no short cut to the solution of problems 
of manpower. . . .” 

“The Reconciling of Conflicts Between and Within 
Nations” (Resolutions 100-111) deals with “the Church's 
Work of Reconciliation” through Christian fellowship, 
sacrament and prayer. Resolutions in this section cal] 
“upon all Christian people to strive by the exercise of 
mutual understanding, calm reason, and constant prayer, 
to reconcile all those who are involved in racial, political, 
economic or other conflicts” (Resolution 103). “The 
Conference reaffirms that war as a method of settling 
international disputes is incompatible with the teaching 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ, and declares 
that nothing less than the abolition of war itself should 
be the goal of the nations, their leaders, and all citizens, 
As an essential step toward achieving this goal the Con- 
ference calls upon Christians to press through their 
governments, as a matter of the utmost urgency, for 
the abolition by international agreement of nuclear bombs 
and other weapons of similar indiscriminate destructive 
power, the use of which is repugnant to the Christian 
conscience. To this end governments should accept such 
limitation of their own sovereignty as effective control 
demands.” A plea for an international disarmament 
treatv was also made. 

The Conference calls for the strengthening of the 
United Nations and condemns racial discrimination say- 
ing “neither race nor colour is in itself a barrier to any 
aspect of that life in family and community for which 
God created all men. It therefore condemns discrimina- 
tion of any kind on the grounds of race and colour alone.” 
In multiracial societies the Anglican Bishops recom- 
mended that all races be allowed: “(a) a fair and 
just share in the government of their country; (b) a 
fair and just share in the control, development, and 
rewards of the natural resources of their country, in- 
cluding advancement to the highest level of attainment; 
(c) the right to associate freely in worship, in educa- 
tion, in industry, in recreation, and in all other depart- 
ments of the common life.” (Resolution 110) 

Some of the most widely quoted passages come from 
Section 5 of the Lambeth Conference, “The Family in 
Contemporary Society” (Resolutions 112-131). The 
Bishops in Resolution 112 recorded their “profound 
conviction that the idea of the human family is rooted 
in the Godhead and that consequently all problems of 
sex relations, the procreation of children, and the or- 
ganization of family life must be related, consciously 
and directly, to the creative, redemptive, and sanctifying 
power of God.” Resolution 115 was most widely quoted 
by the secular and religious press, It reads: “The Con- 
ference believes that the responsibility for deciding upon 
the number and frequency of children has been laid 
by God upon the consciences of parents everywhere: 
that this planning, in such ways as are mutually accept- 
able to husband and wife in Christian conscience, is a 
right and important factor in Christian family life and 
should be the result of positive choice before God. Such 
responsible parenthood, built on obedience to all the 
duties of marriage, requires a wise stewardship of the 
resources and abilities of the family as well as a thought- 
ful consideration of the varying population needs and 
problems of society and the claims of future genera- 
tions.” 

The reports on which these resolutions were based 
are presented in full text and they are sufficiently uni- 
versal in scope and interest to be valuable for general 
reading. 
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